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THE SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL TEACHERS OF CONNECTI- 
CUT.—WHAT THEY OUGHT TO BE. 

Wate it is true that Connecticut, as a State, has done, 
and is doing, much for the cause of popular education, it is 
equally true that she does less by direct taxation than many 
other States are doing. The first to establish a perpetual 
school fund, and for many years famed throughout the land 
as the only State in the Union which made public provision 
for the education of her citizens, she does not in all respects 
sustain the high position awarded to her. 

We would not be misunderstood. Connecticut Aas 
schools of which any State might be proud; but her system 
of schools, taken as a whole, is not whatrit ought to be... \ 

Whence arises this inferiority? Why should, the State 
with the largest school fund in the Union, be behind any of 
her sister States whose school funds are less than hers; or 
which, have none at all? 

-| Ina certain parish of ; some benevolent individual 
‘was,so good as to die and bequeath his vast estate for the 
Vou. XL 9 
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maintenance of preaching and teaching in his native village. 
The minister’s salary, the books for the Sunday school libra- 
ry, the apparatus for the schools, and even the text-books for 
the pupils are all provided by the munificent bequest of the 
testator. What is the result? The church edifice and 
school-houses which are to be furnished and kept in repair 
by the people, are in a most forlorn and dilapidated condi- 
tion. Slab benches with sticks driven into the knot-holes 
for seats, adorn the latter, while the former resembles too 
faithfully the birth-place of the Babe for whom “there was 
no room in the inn.” 

Our own munificent school fund has had a similar effect. 
In some districts it has been the practice to give notice in 
the schools when the “public money” was exhausted, that 
all who were unwilling to pay a tuition-fee might remove 
their children from the schools. So averse were the good 
people of Connecticut to paying anything for school pur- 
poses, that on one occasion it was seriously debated in a 
certain district of County, whether, and if so, how, 
the “wood tax” of half a cord per scholar could be collected. 
Many of the parents neglected or refused either to bring 

‘wood or to pay. At last this expedient was devised. It 
was in the days of Franklin stoves, which, as will be remem- 
bered, sent the greater portion of their heat up the chimney. 
It was necessary, therefore, that those scholars who sat in 
the back part of the room should “go to the fire.” This 
they did, in squads of five or six, or as many as could stand 
around the sable monument of the American philosopher. 
After a long and stormy discussion by the legal voters of the 
‘district in school-meeting assembled, it was solemnly voted: 
“that the children of such parents as did not furnish sixty- 
four feet of wood, or pay its equivalent in money, should 
not be permitted by the master to go to the fire!” thus prac- 
tically “visiting the delinquencies of the fathers upon the 
children.” 

Another cause of this inferiority is the apathy of parents 
‘and guardians. Despite all the progress in the art of teach- 

ing; despite all the efforts of the friends of education and 
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sound learning, there is yet a lamentable want of interest 
on the part of the masses, in our public schools. Nor is this 
indifference confined to the lower classes of society. Wealthy 
men—men of education and refinement—men of culture 
and position—are beginning to broach the inquiry whether, 
after all, there should be a property tax for school purposes; 
and if so, whether, after all, anything but the elements of an 
English education should be taught. “If parents wish their 
children to learn algebra, or philosophy, or latin,” say they, 
“let them send to private schools and pay for it.” 

Another cause is the too prevalent feeling among the 
“better classes” that their children will be contaminated if 
sent to the public school with “everybody’s children.” In 
certain monarchical countries the heir apparent to the throne 
can sit upon the same form with the son of a tradesman; 
but in republican America a portiun of the children must be 
educated in a “caste,” the pass-word to which is five dollars 
(more or less) per term of eleven weeks! While I honor 
the motive of the parent who sends his child to a select 
school because it affords better advantages, I can not but 
despise the bogus aristocratic feeling that looks down upon 
the public school because it is—free! 

Far be it from me to decry private schools. Until an effi- 
cient and uniform system is established throughout the State, 
the private school must continue, as now, to offer advanta- 
ges which the district school in many places does not and 
can not afford. But the theory that respectable people must 
send their children to private schools because of the purer 
moral atmosphere supposed to prevail there, is simply absurd. 
The children of those who patronize private schools are no 
better, ipso facto, in many cases than those who attend the 
public schools. Any child, no matter how vile, can attend 
the former, whose parents can pay the tuition-fee. In our 
public schools provision is made by law for the removal of 
vicious pupils by suspension or expulsion. Almost without 
an exception (in many places,) those who are thus removed 
from the public schools enter at once, and without remon- 
strance, our best private schools! Comment is unnecessary. 
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But to return to our subject. The schools of Connecti- 
cut; what ought they to be? 

A regular and uniform school system should be established 
throughout the State. Primary, intermediate, grammar, 
and high schools and free academies. Attendance in the 
first three grades should be enforced by law. Fines should 
be levied for non-attendance and irregularity. In the éwo 
higher grades, the high school and free academy, attendance 
should be optional, and only those admitted who have shown 
a marked proficiency in the lower grades. In the high school 
should be taught the higher branches of an English educa- 
tion. In the free academy the Latin and Greek languages, 
the higher mathematics, book keeping and commercial and 
international law, the exact sciences, one or more of the 
modern languages, and whatever else is necessary to fit a 
young lady or gentleman for business or society." ‘I'he cur- 
riculum should be less extended but more practical than that 
of acollege. Such an institution is the Philadelphia High 
School, or was under the management of that distinguished 
master, John S. Hart, LL. D. A graduate of that excellent 
school often was more thoroughly educated, and better fitted 
to begin life than an alumnus of our best university! When 
Connecticut has such a grade of schools, or a better one; 
and when a punctual and regular attendance is enforced by 
law; when our school-houses instead of our factories are 
thronged with children; then, and not till then, will the 
schools of Connecticut be what they ought to be. 

The second portion of our subject would be better dis- 
cussed by any one but a member of the fraternity. At the 
risk of exhibiting a model which few of us come up to, let 
us consider what a Teacher ought to be. 

And I; He should be a moral man. If not religious, his 
daily walk should at least reflect the precepts of virtue 
and morality. Nota morality simply sufficient to keep its 
possessor out of the penitentiary, but an open, outspoken, 





*A proper discrimination should be made in the studies of young ladies. The 
disadvantage (and the only one) in educating boys and girls together, is that the 
latter receive a boy’s education. 
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decided devotion to principle and honor. His example in 
manners, in neatness of person and dress, in conversation, in 
everything, should be worthy the imitation of his pupils, and 
of the community in which he lives. 

II. He should possess a thorough and solid education. 
Other things being equal, a lady of finished education is as 
much better qualified to teach a primary school than one 
whose education is but ordinary, as the educatian of the one 
exceeds that of the other. Other things being equal, the 
progress of a school will be in a direct ratio to the knowl- 
edge of the teacher. As water can not rise higher than its 
source, so an ignorant teacher must, of a necessity, have an 
ignorant school. P 

III. He should be a man of refinement and cultivation, 
The “three R’s, Readin, Ritin, and Rithmetic,’ are not, as 
many suppose, the only things to be taught in the school as 
it ought to be. Cleanliness, politeness, dignity, forbearance, 
self-control, the decenci: s and amenities of life are all branch- 
es of school’ education, znd should be taught and enforced 
by precept and example. Given: a school with a boor for 
its teacher. Result: rowdies, clowns, and loafers! 

IV. And last, but not least, he should be a man of fact. 
Without this qualification, no one, no matter how many di- 
plomas he may exhibit; unless he possess the “ knack,” the 
je ne sais quoi; unless he has a “faculty,” (as our grand- 
mothers would say,) he will never make a teacher! At the 
risk of discouraging some who may be looking forward to 
the toils and trials, the pains and pleasures of a teacher’s 
life—at the risk, even, of seeming to argue against the utility 
of normal schools and teachers’ institutes, (both of which I 
believe in,) 1 have no hesitation in asserting that if a man is 
not born a teacher, all the study, all the practice, all the 
experience, all the learning, will not avail. If he is not born 
a teacher, nothing but a direct miracle can make him one! 
The old Latin maxim amended should read: 

“ MacisTer nascilur, non fit.” 


And what is the reward, you ask of the prodigy of genius, 
the phenomenon of tact, and the paragon of character you 
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have just been describing? Surely, one so gifted, who 
moulds the rising generation to usefulness and happiness, 
must be overwhelmed with the love and gratitude of parents 
and pupils. Such is the case in—Urorta! 

* * * * ol * . 

Ihad intended to say something specific upon the trials 
of the teacher. I had even premeditated relating some nota- 
ble adventures of my own in the by-gone days of “ boarding 
round.” How [slept in spare beds of ice that had not been 
aired for a twelvemonth; how I lived on fresh pork from 
November to Thanksgiving; on chicken pie from Thanks- 
giving to Christmas, and on pork again from Christmas to 
All-Fools’ Day. How I roamed the district one night until 
the “wee sma’ hours ayont the twal” in search of lodgings, 
(the good people turning me off with the excuse that they 
had not yet butchered, or cleaned house,) and at last slept 
in a cradle decidedly too short for “five foot leven!” But 
this article has already exceeded its limits. 

Fellow Teachers—it is no trivial or venial task we have 
undertaken. Next in importance to the sacred profession is 
the calling of those whose lot is to form the minds and 
hearts of the future parents and citizens of the Republic. 
Happy, thrice happy shall we be, when called to stand be- 
fore our great Teacher and Judge, if we can say, “Here am 
I, Lord, and the souls thou hast given me.” A. N. L. 


Resident Editor's Depariment. 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT—Brx E. P. Bono. 
[CONCLUDED. } 

‘Tue position of a teacher is such, that unless he is on his 
guard, he will become jinical, and ‘make mere etiquette take 
the place of moral law. It may try his patience to have a 
careless pupil, whom he must frequently correct of some un- 
graceful habit; and he may be tempted to make a rule that 
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he will inflict some penalty for every violation of mere pro- 
priety. But if he yields to these impulses, he may find in a 
little time that he has undermined his authority over the 
school. He is not to consult his own feelings in distributing 
penalties, but to consult the teachings of justice. 

If a pupil shows a sullen and obstinate temper, when cor- 
rected for an ungraceful habit, there is a new element intro- 
duced into the case. It may be then that the matter will 
come to be a violation of right, and will demand punish- 
ment. But a deliberate purpose to disregard a teacher’s in- 
struction and advice is not to be confounded with momenta- 
ry forgetfulness of it. A system of moral philosophy, prac- 
tically illustrated in the management of a school, which 
ignores this distinction between a departure from propriety 
and a transgression of moral law, is, to say the least, hurtful 
in its tendency. 

I shall not be understood as countenancing any slackness 
in correcting what is improper. Far from that. But it is to 
be done in the right way. 

And in this connection permit me to mention another mat- 
ter closely connected with this principle not to violate justice. 
It is the matter of inilicting penalties for failures in recita- 
tions. It is undoubtedly just that a pupil not faithful in 
study should in some way suffer for his unfaithfulness. But 
if you havea system of marking, or are accustomed to impose 
any other penalties for unrecited lessons, be careful not to 
make your system too rigid. Iam aware that there is no 
little perplexity experienced in this matter. Strict and perfect 
justice may not be attainable, but we should aim at it as 
nearly as possible. The general principle is clear, but its 
application to individual cases is not always easy. 

Let me suppose that the lesson is twelve problems in arith- 
metic, all to be solved. One scholar has been careless; he 
would not apply himself, and fails. This is a clear case. 
Another has studied and succeeded. This is a clear case. 
But a third has worked faithfully; he succeeded in five 
of the examples, but the sizth puzzled him. He studied 
over it, but could not work it out, and spent so much time 


‘ 
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upon it that he did not work the others atall.. I have known 
a teacher severely whip a boy for such a failure; and but for 
the judicious conduct of the parent. in the case, his school 
would have been broken up for the remainder of the term; 
as it was, he was not wanted in that school for another term, 
and yet up to that unfortunate day he had been a popular 
and successful teacher for two or three terms in that district. 
His excuse was, that he had threatened to punish the one 
who did not do all the examples in the lesson, and ‘he felt 
compelled to keep his word. 

But suppose it to be simply a question of marking and 
staying beyond regular school hours; what shall a teacher 
do in such acase? The pupil has failed in his recitations, 
as fully as the one who was lazy. Shall he be treated in 
the same way? Shall the teacher judge merely by outward 
appearances? Shall he argue, if I give the studious but 
unsuccessful boy any credit, I shall appear to be relaxing my 
marking system, and perhaps encourage somebody to_ be 
remiss in study. 

Now if any teacher thinks that a rigid red-tape system, 
that takes into account only the recitation, and rejects all the 
antecedent facts, is of more consequence than the eternal 
principles of justice, he will say, I must treat the /azy boy and 
the unfortunate scholar alike. But he may depend upon one 
thing—there will not be a member of his class that will not 
feel that the act is unjust; and he will save his red-tape 
probably, and lose somewhat of his control over the school. 
Justice is of more consequence than any conventional sys- 
tem. 

If. you ask what is to be done in such a case as the one 
supposed, I answer, justice, as nearly as possible, You may 
not think that you can give the boy credit for a perfect reci- 
tation, but commend him for what he has done. 

_J have said more on this topic than I intended. But there 
is a. kind of pharisaical devotion to mere conventionalities 
and arbitrary rules, at the expense of justice, that produces 
mischief in the government of our schools in some cases, and 
it seems to me that it should be avoided. 
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3rd, Another mistake made is a neglect to repress little 
disorders at the first. A tendency to confusion may often 
be corrected at the outset by a judicious course; while, if 
little misdemeanors are winked at in the outset, larger liber- 
ties will soon be taken, and the teacher will find in a little 
time that the school is beyond his control. 

Very much depends upon the first impressions which the 
children have of a teacher. The first day of a new teacher’s 
work is very important; and if a teacher does not obtain the 
full control of his school within the first week, or at most 
the first two weeks, so far as my observation goes, he will 
not be likely to obtain it at all. 

A teacher enters his school-room for the first time. The 
children are all strangers to him. If with a pleasant, cheer- 
ful, quiet self-possession he enters upon the work of organi- 
zation, kindly insists from the very first upon quietness and 
propriety, and it is seen that he is quick to observe disorders, 
and prompt to call for their suppression; if without any pa- 
rade, or bustle, or ostentation, he addresses himself to the 
work, it is observed very quickly by the children, and they 
conclude that they have a kind, good teacher, whose appro- 
bation is worth winning, and with whom it is not desirable 
to trifle. ° 

But with some teachers there is a kind of feeling that the 
way to secure the respect of their strange pupils is to be in- 
dulgent at first, and gradually draw up the reins of author- 
ity. But if this is the way to secure respect for one day, or 
one week, why should it not be good for a month or a term? 
The truth is, the best way to secure respect is faithfully to 
do your duty. Show from the very first by your bearing and 
conduct that it is your purpose to do it. 

In visiting the camp of one of the regiments of this State, 
I witnessed a little incident illustrative of this: A soldier was 
confined in the guard-tent for some offense, and was so noisy 
and pugnacious that the officer of the day ordered the officer 
of the guard to put hand-cuflson him. The officer proceeded 
to execute the order. The soldier protested against the 
hand-cuffs, and assumed the attitude of resistance; but the 
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officer told him, it is my duty to obey the orders of my supe- 
rior, and J must do it. “I know it,” said the soldier, “ you 
are todo your duty, and I respect you for it,’—and peace- 
ably held out his hands, suffered the instrament to be put 
on, and sat down quictly in the guard-tent. 

There is no safer course, in any position in life, than for a 
person honestly, promptly, and unostentatiously to do his 
duty. This attempt to cater to what is wrong, for the sake 
of applause, is sure to defeat itself. And little disorders, 
kindly but firmly checked in the school-room, at the very 
outset, never yet diminished the respect of pupils for a 
teacher. 

4th. Another mistake sometimes made is a needless dis- 
play of authority. This is to be avoided. A good civil 
government does not show itself to the people except where 
its power is needed to protect rights, or to avenge the viola- 
tion of law. So it should be in the school-room. There 
should be no show of authority except when there is occa- 
sion for it. Whenever such an occasion arises, there should 
be no shrinking, no hesitation, but a decided, unflinching 
firmness in the maintenance of authority. If the incipient 
symptoms of rebellion appear, if,—as will be the case some- 
times,—there are scholars bent on mischief, and reproof and 
advice fail, then let the authority be vindicated promptly and 
sternly. Duty requires this at the teacher’s hands. But 
there should not be a needless and gratuitous series of threat- 
enings volunteered beforehand concerning what you will do. 
It is time enough to show what you will do when the emer- 
gency arises. Threats are usually worse than useless, be- 
cause they bind you to a course of action that you may not 
wish to pursue. Nor do harsh words and angry scoldings 
accomplish much. It is a kind of business that anybody can 
take up; and scolds, though disagreeable and vexatious be- 
ings, are not very formidable. 

5th. Another mistake made consists in false demonstra- 
tions. These may bea part of the strategy of a military 
campaign, but they are not suited to the school-room. I 
have seen a teacher—and to tell the whole truth, it was a 
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female teacher,—dart from her platform toward some offender 
in the school, with sufficient initial velocity and projectile 
force to have swept before her two or three unruly urchins, 
and hurled them damagingly against the back side of the 
room, if not through the window; and yet she checked her- 
self in time to prevent any collision, and nobody was hurt! 
Asa display of agility the maneuver was a great success, 
but its effect on the discipline of the school was probably 
mischievous. At least, all teachers given to this kind of 
tactics, so far as I have had an opportunity to observe, have 
failed to secure as high a degree of discipline as is desir- 
able. 

Such a cavalry charge as I have attempted to describe, 
might frighten a nervous little girl every time such a dash 
was made at her, but a cool, mischievous boy, after having 
found out that one of these demonstrations was harmless, 
would be amused rather than awed by such operations. All 
these sham demonstrations are unadvisable. It is not best 
to try to make a scholar think that you will do what you do 
not intend to do. If you start for a sudden seizure of a 
culprit, thinking it best to take sudden and summary ven- 
geance upon him, let it be a real and honest work. The 
idea that a teacher has power to deceive pupils, and keep 
them deceived, and by deception frighten them into good 
behavior, is a mistake. Those keen young eyes will soon 
see through the deceptive mockery; and when once they 
have discovered that their teacher is acting a part, that teach- 
er’s power over the conscience is sadly impaired ; the most 
important motive with which to control the heart has be- 
come almose useless in his hands. 

It has been my aim thus far to point out mistakes which have 
come under my observation. It is not surprising that mistakes 
are made in this delicate work of government. Weare all li- 
able to them, and it is much easier to criticise others than to 
do the work ourselves. But we may profit by the mistakes 
which others have made, and yet not be ungenerous toward 
them. So far as I have observed, the total or partial failures 
in teaching have much oftener arisen from a want of skill 
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in discipline than from a want of ability to communicate 
instruction. 

There are persons who have reached a high degree of lit- 
erary attainments, and whose proficiency at school was 
marked, but who possess no executive ability. They have 
dull ears and slow eyes; they can not hear a disorderly noise, 
nor see improper conduct that is carried on almost before 
their eyes; or if they do see and hear, they do not seem to 
have the skill to check it. Such persons lack executive ability, 
and should never attempt to teach a publicschool. A teacher 
must have quick perceptions, and a ready, prompt ingenuity. 
There must be that mysterious power to put matters through, 
to use a homely but expressive phrase. It does not need 
bluster or pomposity, for these are by no means signs of ex- 
ecutive ability. It is the disposition faithfully and person- 
ally and quietly to accomplish what one attempts, if it be 
withiu the range of human ability. 

And there must not only be the consciousness of this in- 
ward energy that impels the person onward in what he un- 
dertakes, but there must be the skill to adapt means to the 
end to be accomplished. This inward energy is an inborn el- 
ement of our nature, developed and strengthened by ourtrain- 
ing, of course; but if the person is not largely endowed with 
the gift by his Creator, it is certain that he will not acquire 
it; and furthermore, it is highly probable that though h2 may 
be useful in some place, he was not born to be a teacher. 
This skill in adapting means to an end, seems to be an ac- 
quired gift, though some show a greater aptitude in acquir- 
ing it than others; but if the energy and perseverance is 
there, the acquisition may be gained. 

What the teacher needs is the skill to direct and control the 
mind and heart, remembering that it is not simply a mast- 
ery over mind, but just that kind of mastery and control 
which will train the mind and heart to yield to the sway of 
moral principles. One person may exercise such a mastery 
over the mind of another as will lead to evil. The teacher 
is always to aim at what is good. 

We may see then that the teacher must employ no means 
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in the government of his school that are inconsistent with 
justice, truth, and benevolence. He must avoid all that is 
low, debasing, and deceptive. Here is one fundamental 
principle in the government of schools. 

But while justice, truth, and benevolence are to guide 
him, he is to employ all his skill to accomplish his end.. He 
may not suppose that he is to appeal only to one motive. 
Within the limits assigned him there is room to bring into 
play a variety of motives and means. If he is quick to read 
character,—and every teacher should be,—if he is prompt 
and ingenious in devising expedients,—and every successful 
teacher must be,—if he is energetic and persevering in exe- 
cuting his plans, he may expect to reach a good degree of 
success in the control of a school. 

One boy has a desire especially to maintain the reputation 
of the family to which he belongs. It is an honorable aspi- 
ration. Let the teacher make use of that, and do what he 
can to make him feel the influetice of a higher motive. 

All love to have the approbation of a teacher. When 
they deserve it, let the teacher show his approbation. Let 
the scholar see it in the teacher’s look, and let it be judicious- 
ly spoken. Let the conscience be carefully and judiciously 
and constantly enlisted in favor of the government exer- 
cised. 

If other means are not sufficient, if moral suasion does 
not meet the case in some instance, then in the name of jus- 
tice, and in accordance with the teachings of Solomon, let 
the rod be used in connection with the other means employed; 
for order must be maintained, rebellion must be put down, 
even if the strong arm of force is used. 

In short, while the teacher is to be just, truthfal, and be- 
nevolent, he must wisely and efficiently employ the various 
means which are adapted to gain the end in view—the main- 
tenance of a vigorous and righteous government in the 
school-room. 
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For the Common School Journal. 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 

AnotuErR term of school is closed. Pupil and teacher 
have parted, and have gone, one to his home, the other to 
his much needed rest. A sense of relief from daily cares is 
natural, and is as exquisite as it is natural. For a few days 
at least I need not keep so regular hours; it will not concern 
me much whom I may see in the street after a certain hour, 
when study hours did begin; the book which has been lying 
on my table with uncut leaves, may now be read without 
fear of reproach; that really enormous pile of unanswered 
letters may be taken up leisurely. All these, and more such 
things, make the closing of school a pleasant event,—one to 
be enjoyed to the full. 

But there are burdens heavier than these which can not 
be put off when parting words are said. “Good-byes” do 
not banish the cares of sehool-teaching; the thanks of pu- 
pils, in all cases sincerely, and in many cases so unex- 
pectedly given, cannot relieve the teacher of the weight of 
responsibility he has carried all the term. When all have 
gone, and the time for rest usually begins, then there crowd 
upon the mind many questions which will not be kept down. 
These hundred pupils came here for something; have they 
obtained it? They supposed they should be better able to 
do something they are required to do; are they so able. It 
has cost them or their friends some money and much per- 
sonal sacrifice to be here; are they remunerated for them? 
As the pupil looks back upon the term, has he reason to be 
satisfied with it? If not, whose fault is it? It may be my 
fault—“ aye, there’s the rub.” He must bear his sins, but I 
must bear mine. Let us see how the account stands, 

Did I have a definite purpose to accomplish with the pu- 
pil? and was this purpose founded on a knowledge of his 
character and wants? Did I judge him kindly in all his 
actions, and allow explanations to have their proper influ- 
ence in my decisions? He was, by his own confession, 
weak at some point; was he made stronger through my 
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watchings and my exertions? He disliked certain studies; 
was my course such as to overcome orto strengthen this 
dislike? He was irritable in temper; did I treat him with 
firmness, that he might see he must submit to authority, and 
with kindness, that this submission might be as little irk- 
some as possible? He was prone to inaccuracies of all 
sorts; did I in any degree help him to feel the importance of 
the quality he lacked, and to obtain it? He did not ac- 
knowledge the force of moral obligations as he ought; a 
trick, if undetected, was a gain; a concealed neglect of duty 
was no wrong; a fictitious excuse for offenses satisfied him; 
did I induce him to see more clearly the guilt of small sins? 
was his conscience quickened by my reasonings and persua- 
sions? did my manner of treating such offenses suitably re- 
prove him for the wrong, and encourage him in the effort to 
do right? Iwas honest, and meant to be faithful in all my 
dealings with him; he was my burden all the day long; I 
desired to do him good; I did not even wish to be rid of 
him, but rather to be the means of his intellectual and moral 
growth. But this does not satisfy me; a further question 
comes,—was I as wise as I was honest? Were my efforts 
as much directed by good judgment as they were marked 
by honest zeal? Do I rely on that zeal and that honesty as 
my excuse for blunders I ought not to have made? Can I 
shield myself from just blame for errors of judgment by 
pleading that I was always busy, and that I always desired 
todo my best? 

And for the future, shall I make the same mistakes again, 
or has experience nade me wiser? To repeat past follies 
would be indeed foolish; to be able to bring no greater cau- 
tion, no superior wisdom, no fuller resources into my school 
next term, would be to confess that I am past improvement 
Rather let the light both of past mistakes and of* past sue- 
cesses shine forward, and my path will be plainer for them 
both. Rather let me acknowledge to myself, and if need 
be, avow to others, that here I was mistaken, that there I 
was working in the dark, that at this point I ran off the track, 
and kept off for the rest of the term, and the same mistakes 
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I am determined not to make again. In teaching, as in 
other things, “let me become wiser as life wears away.” 





For the Common School Journal. 


A LOVE OF READING. 


Wuitz it is true that “Of making many books there is no 
end,” it is equally true that many of them ought never to see 
the light of day. A good book is a rich treasure, and who- 
ever writes one is a public benefactor. Circulating good 
books is sowing the seeds of thought which will spring up 
and yield a rich harvest of intellectual and moral fruit. No 
one can estimate the amount of good that one valuable book 
may do, by developing thought, awakening the moral feel- 
ings, promoting noble aspirations, and shaping the course of 
life. Our State then acted wisely when it made provision 
for establishing a library in every district within its borders, 
and we hope that well selected libraries will be found ere 
long in every district in the State. 

But when books are written and libraries are established, 
all is not accomplished. There must be developed in the 
minds of the young a love for good reading. How to ac- 
complish this, isa question of great practical importance. 
The individual that goes out from our public schools thor- 
oughly imbued with a love of good literature, will be con- 
stantly adding to his store of knowledge; his moral feelings 
will be kept active by communion with the pure thoughts 
that sparkle on the pages of all “good books; and his aspi- 
rations for truth, justice, and right will be daily strength- 
ened, ‘Teachers might profitably spend more time in striv- 
ing to develop in the minds of the young a love of literature. 
When once awakened, it can be made of great practical use 
in storing the mind with useful knowledge; and when the 
school-going days are past, it will continue to be an educa- 
ting power through life. If a love of knowledge is not 
awakened, the great object of education can not be obtained. 
With it, education becomes, as it should be, a life-long work. 
If the teacher would see his pupils imbued with a love of 
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reading, he must feel its inspiration, he must be a reader, not 
merely of the transient literature of the day, but of the works 
of sterling worth that are to be found in the different depart- 
ments of our literature. For him 
“Let every nation’s mind unfold its thought, 
And every sage depict the starry scheme, 
And every hero tell how once he died, 
And every poet sing.” 

Then he can touch the hearts of his pupils with the fire of 
his own spirit, and kindle there a flame that shall burn with 
ever increasing brilliancy as long as mind endures. Every 
reading lesson that is made interesting and dwelt upon until 
thoroughly understood, will create a desire for more. Every 
sparkling gem of thought that may be read, perhaps as a 
general exercise, may serve to fan the awakened desire to a 
flame. Every good book, from the school library or else- 
where, that may be properly read, will add fuel to the flame; 
and thus the little desire once awakened may, by careful 
culture and training, become a perpetual fire, burning forever 
with a holy flame on the altar of the soul’s consciousness. 

It seems to me that many teachers have not paid sufficient 
attention to this department of their profession. The dislike for 
solid and instructive reading that prevails to so great an ex- 
tent in many communities, ought to stimulate us to greater 
efforts in behalf of the young. It is of little use to establish 
libraries in a community unless a love for reading exists. 
This desire can be as easjly awakened as a love for mathe- 
matics or any other branch of study, if we only adopt as 
definite a plan for its development; and it certainly will be 
attended with as beneficial results in after life. To be sure, 
when once awakened it needs proper guidance and direction, 
but to guide and direct is the teacher’s mission. There is 
no reason why the reading of history should not be an inter- 
esting and profitable exercise to every cultured mind. The 
reading of a biography often awakens nobler aspirations, 
gives increased efforts to individual action, and sometimes 
shapes the whole course of life. Poetry, too, has its uses,— 
a noble, elevating, refining influence. Every child that at- 

Vou. XI. 10 
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tends a proper course of instruction in our public schools, 
may ‘be trained to love and appreciate those sparkling gems 
that are found scattered throughout the poetic literature of 
our language. The child that acquires a love of good litera- 
ture has a constant friend, one that will shield from tempta- 
tion, yield instruction, and give sweet delight to the soul. 

A Teacuer. 


Canterbury, March 18, 1863. 





A LOOK AT THE PAST. 


Tue manner in which our school system has been devel- 
oped should be better understood by us all, in order that we 
may appreciate the sacrifices that have been made, and we 
trust will be made, to secure it as a blessing to future gene- 
rations. 

Our Puritan forefathers came to this country for the pur- 
pose of making it their home, and consequently were unlike 
some of their contemporaries—mere adventurers in search of 
gold. Isolated as many of these colonies were, with no radia- 
ting influence of plans for social progress, they were compelled 
by the force of circumstances to adopt measures for universal 
education. The very fact that they were to remain a civil- 
ized people depended upon this; therefore we find them as 
soon as their own habitation was finished, building their hum- 
ble church and school-house side by side, thus laying the 
foundation for as complete a system of common schools as 
the world has ever seen. 7 

“Education” is said to be “the, hand-maid of religion,” 
and no people probably appreciated this fact more heartily 
or blended the two more satisfactorily. Our public schools 
thus taking their origin from the people, have been fostered 
by them with a religious care, and when a traitor voice has 
been raised to cut down their efficiency, it has been silenced 
by the omnipotent voice of the people. 

It has long been a disputed point as to whether the honor 
of establishing the present system of common schools be- 
longs to Massachusetts or Connecticut. We are proud, 
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however, of the fact that Hartford, as early as 1643, passed 
a law that “the town shall pay for the schooling of the poor, 
and for all deficiencies ;’ which was adopted soon after by 
all the other New England colonies. This has proved to be 
the germ of our present system of free schools. But such - 
matters of State pride are of little consequence when we 
consider that whatever measures were adopted by either colo- 
ny were designed for the general good, and not to establish a 
basis for future jealousies. Both States may, however, feel 
a just pride in the public acts of their ancestors, when com- 
pared with the history of some of the other colonies on this 
point. Education in Virginia was studiously discouraged. 
In 1670, Gov. Berkely wrote the following: “I thank God 
that there are no free schools nor printing presses,and I hope 
we shall not have any these hundred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, and 
printing has divulged them, and libels against the best govern- 
mentin the world; God keep us from both.” The Governor of 
Connecticut wrote the same year: “One-fourth of the annu- 
al revenue of the colony is laid out in maintaining free 
(common) schools for the education of our children.” 

In 1685 the Governors of New York and Virginia were 
specially charged “to allow no printing in either colony on 
any occasion whatever.” But these were aggressions on the 
part of avaricious governors and proprietors, rather than the 
acts of the colonists themselves. The object of these re- 
strictions was to keep the power-in the hands of a few 
wealthy aristocrats in order to maintain a domination over 
ignorant colonies. And this they well knew could only be 
done by persistently checking every measure of educational 
progress. In Penn’s colony, however, there was a more lib- 
eral policy pursued, for in nine years after his settlement was 
commenced he gave a charter for a public high school. 

While educational measures were thus in embryo, they 
were so fully sustained by the people that during the bloody 
and exterminating Indian wars, they were not once lost sight 
of. And even during the exhausting struggle for French and 
English domination in this country, while the people were 
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submitting to the most rigid system of taxation, they did 
not forget the “fountains of intelligence,” as they appropri- 
ately called their common schools, but gave them a generous 
support. 

Thus in a brief way we have endeavored to show the 
commencement of educational interestin our country. Hav- 
ing its origin in the necessities of the colonists, we find that 
it “grew with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength,” until the time of the Revolutionary war. Then it 
was demonstrated that the American’s love of general intel- 
ligence was as deeply implanted as their love of liberty. 
For during that period the schools were not allowed to break 
down for want of general interest—a significant fact when 
compared with the history of public schools in Germany, 
while passing through a similar ordeal. But emerging from 
that fearful conflict, a government was established in many 
of the States upon the basis of giving the rudiments of an 
English education to all the children. 

There were many noble men who labored at the com- 
mencement of the present century to bring our school sys- 
tem to a still higher degree of perfection; and many have 
nobly continued these labors until they succeeded in estab- 
lishing the most efficient system to be found in the world. 
Now shall we who have received this rich inheritance from 
our fathers, allow it to pass from our hands in this hour of 
our nation’s peril? It is to be our only bulwark against foes 
without and traitors within; for as our republican instita- 
tions give to every free man a voice “and a vote, it is of essen- 
tial importance that all who have to do with the making 
of our laws, should be men of liberal ideas and general in- 
telligence. And as our school system was inaugurated dur- 
ing a time of national weakness, and nurtured through wars 
at immense cost, it has been handed down to us as an he- 
reditary possession, to be in turn transmitted to future gen- 
erations. B. 
Norwicnu, Conn. 





























Turpentine and Tar. 


TURPENTINE AND TAR. 


[Tux following article, which we find in the Scientific 
American, contains information which may be profitably 
given in an “ Object Lesson” exercise in the school-room.— 
Res. Ed.] 


The immense forests in North Carolina, which cover the 
sandy ridges between the swamps and water-courses, con- 
sist almost wholly of the long-leafed pine, the Pinus palus- 
tris of the Southern States. From them is gathered one of 
the great staples of North Carolina—the turpentine. These 
trees at maturity are seventy or eighty feet high, and their 
trunks eighteen or twenty feet in diameter near the base. 
They grow close together, very straight, and without branch- 
es to two-thirds of their height. Overhead their interlocking 
crowns form a continuous shady canopy; while beneath, the 
ground is covered with a thick, yellow matting of pine straw 
—clean, dry, level, and unbroken by undergrowth. The 
privilege of tapping the trees is generally farmed out by the 
land-owner, at a stated price per thousand, about from 
twenty to thirty dollars. Under this privilege the laborer 
commences his operations. During the winter he chops 
deep notches into the base of the tree, a few inches from the 
ground, and slanting inward. Above, to the hight of two or 
three feet, the surface is scarified by chipping off the bark 
and outer wood. From this surface the resinous sap begins 
to flow about the middle of March, at first very slowly, but 
more rapidly during the heat of the summer, and slowly 
again as winter approaches. The liquid turpentine runs into 
the notches or boxes, as they are technically called, each 
holding from a quart to half a gallon. This, as it gathers, 
is dipped out with a wooden spoon, barreled, and carried to 
market, where it commands the highest price. That which 
oozes out and hardens upon the scarified surface of the tree 
is scraped down with an iron instrument into a hod, and is 
sold at an inferior price. Every year the process of scarify- 
ing is carried two or three feet higher up the trank, until it 
reaches as high as aman can conveniently reach with his long- 
handled cutter. When this ceases to yield, the same process 
is commenced on the opposite side of the trunk. An aver- 
age annual yield is about twenty-five barrels of turpentine 
from a thousand trees, and it is estimated that one man will 
dip ten thousand boxes. 

The trees at length die under these repeated operations. 
They are then felled, split and burned for tar. The dead 
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trees are preferred for this purpose, because when life ceases, 
the resinous matter concentrates in the interior layers of the 
wood, In building a tar kiln a small circular mound of earth 
is first raised, declining from the circumference to the center, 
where a cavity is formed, communicating by a conduit with 
a shallow ditch surrounding the mound. Upon this founda- 
tion the split sticks are stacked to the hight of ten or twelve 
feet. The stack is then covered with earth as in making 
charaoal, and the fire applied through an opening in the top. 
As this continues to burn with a smouldering heat, the wood 
is charred, and the tar flows into the cavity in the center, 
and thence by the conduit into vessels sunk to receive it. 





THE TEACHER'S TRUE AIMS.* 


I nave no faith in any theory of education which does not 
include, as one of its leading elements, hard work. The 
teachers of this school expect to work hard, and we expect 
the scholars to work hard. We have no royal road to learn- 
ing. Any knowledge, the acquisition of which costs noth- 
ing, is usually worth nothing. The mind, equally with the 
body, grows by labor. If some stuffing process could be 
invented, by which knowledge could be forced into a mind 
perfectly passive, the knowledge so acquired would be worth- 
less to its possessor, and would soon pass away, leaving the 
mind as blank as it was before. Knowledge, to be of any 
value, must be assimilated, as bodily food is. Teaching is. 
essentially a co-operative act. The mind of the teacher and 
the mind of the scholar must both act, and both act together, 
in intellectual co-operation and sympathy, if there is to be any 
true mental growth. Teaching is not merely hearing lessons. 
* Itisnot meretalking. It is something more than mere telling. 
It is causing a child to know. It is awakening attention, 
and then satisfying it. It is an out-and-out live process. 
The moment the mind of the teacher or the mind of the 
scholar flags, real teaching ceases. This, then, is my third 
aim. I shall aim in this school to accomplish results, not by 
fanciful theories, but by bona fide hard work,—by keeping 


*From the address of John S. Hart, LL. D., on assuming the charge of the 
Model School, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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teachers and scholars, while at their studies, wide awake 
and full of life; not by exhausting drudgery, nor by fitful, 
irregular, spasmodic exertions, but by steady, persevering, 
animated, straight forward work. 

Another aim which I shall have steadily before me, will 
be to make thorough work of whatever acquisition we at- 
tempt. A little knowledge well learned and truly digested, 
made a part of the pupil’s own intellectual stores, is worth 
more to him than any amount of facts loosely and indiscrim- 
inately brought together. In intellectual, as in other tillage, 
the true secret of thrift is to plow deep, not to skim over a 
large surface. The prevailing tendency at this time, in sys- 
tems of education is unduly to multiply studies. So many 
new sciences are being brought within the pale of popular 
knowledge, that it is no longer possible, in a school like this, 
to embrace within its course of study all the subjects which 
it is practicable and desirable for people generally to know. 
Through the whole encyclopedia of arts and sciences, there 
is hardly one which has not its advocates, and which has 
not strong claims to recognition. The teacher is simply in- 
fatuated who attempts to embrace them all in his curricu- 
lum. He thereby puts himself under an absolute necessity 
of bejng superficial, and he generates in his scholars preten- 
sion and conceit. Old James Ross, the grammarian, famous 
as a teacher in Philadelphia more than half a century ago, 
“had on his sign simply these words, “Greek and Latin 
taught here.” Assuredly I would not advocate quite so 
rigid an exclusion as that, nor if limited to only two studies 
would it be those. But I have often thought Mr. Ross’s ad- 
vertisement suggestive. Better even that extreme than the 
encyclopeedic system which figures so largely on some cir- 
culars. Mr. Ross indeed taught nothing but Latin and 
Greek ; but he taught these languages better probably than 
they have ever been taught on this continent; and any two 
branches thoroughly mastered are of more service to the pu- 
pil than twenty branches known imperfectly and superfi- 
cially. A limited field, then, and thorough work. 

As another aim, I shall endeavor, in the selection of sub- 
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jects of study, not to allow the common English branches, 
as they are called, to be shoved aside. I make this declara- 
tion more explicitly because it is generally understood that 
we propose to push forward classical studies into considera- 
ble prominence. Latin and Greek will be taught by the 
Principal exclusively. That being his special department, 
will naturally receive an ample share of his fostering atten- 
tion. Be it understood, however, that no one appreciates 
more highly than I do the importance of the common Eng- 
lish branches. ‘To read well, to write a good hand, to be 
expert in arithmetic, to have such a knowledge of geography 
and history as to read intelligently what is going on in the 
world, to have such a knowledge of one’s own language as 
to use it correctly and purely in speaking and composition,— 
these are attainments to be postponed to no others. ' These 
are points of primary importance, to be aimed at by every 
one, whatever else he may omit. 

I shall also aim as speedily as possible to mark the suc- 
cessive parts of the course of study by well defined limits. 
There will be successive stages of progress, and these stages 
will be made as clear and precise as it is possible to make 
them ; and no pupil will be allowed to go forward until the 
ground behind is thoroughly mastered. At the same time 
these stages of study will be kept all the while before the 
minds of the pupils as goals to be aimed at. There will be, 
for this purpose, at briefly recurring intervals, examinations - 
for promotion. While no pupil will be permitted to go for- 
ward, except as the result of a rigorous examination, the 
idea of an advance will, if possible, never be allowed to be 
absent from his thoughts. ‘That scholar will be counted 
worthy of highest honor, not who stands highest in a partic- 
ular room, but who. by successful examinations can pass 
most rapidly from room to room. That teacher will be con- 
sidered most successful, not who retains most pupils, but 
who in a given time pushes most pupils forward into a high- 
erroom. We want no scholar to stand still for a single 
week. Motion, progress, definite achievement, must be the 
order of the day. 
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I shall aim in the next place, to cultivate in every pupil 
a habit of attention and~observation. Youth is the time 
when the senses should be most assiduously trained. The 
young should be taught to see for themselves, to ascertain 
the qualities of objects by the use of their own eyes and 
hands; to notice whether a thing is distant and how far dis. 
tant it is, whether it is heavy and how heavy, whether it has 
color and what color, whether it has form and what form. 
They should learn to study real things by actually noticing 
them with their own senses, and then learning to apply the 
right words to the knowledge so acquired. We have already 
a signal example of this mode of teaching in our lowest 
class, where lessons on objects are given with such admirable 
effect. What we shall aim at will be to apply this habit of 
observation in all the higher branches of study, so that in 
every stage of progress the scholar shall know, not merely 
the names of things but the things themselves. . In other 
words, we would cultivate real as well as verbal knowledge, 
and aim to awaken in every pupil an active, inquiring, ob- 
servant state of mind. 





FOR GENERAL EXERCISE. 
MILITARY TERMS—CONTINUED. 


Ecueton. A formation of troops following each other on separate 
lines, like the steps of a ladder. | 

EmBRASURE. An opening cut in a parapet for cannon to fire 
hrough. 

Enrietp Rirte. A noted rifle, manufactured at Enfield, England. 

EnFILADE. To sweep with a battery the whole length of a work 
or line of troops. 

ENGINEERS. Officers who build fortifications. ‘Topographical en- 
gineers are those who make military surveys or reconnoisances. 

ENTRENCH. To throw up a parapet with ditch in front. 

Epavutet. A shoulder-knot; an ornamental military badge. 

Eprovuvette. A small mortar for testing the strength and qual- 
ity of gunpowder. 

Escatape. An attack on a fort with scaling ladders. 

Escarp. The side of a ditch next to a parapet. 

Escort. A body of armed men for a guard. 
_ Espranape. A level surface within a fortified place, for ex ercis 
ing, &c. 
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EvoLvutions oF Taz Line. Movements by which troops, con- 
sisting of more regiments than one, change their position with order 
and regularity upon the field of battle. 

Facines. Brushwood, or long twigs, such as osier or willow, col- 
lected together and bound into bundles of convenient size. They are 
used to rivet a parapet, or to make firm footing on marshy ground, 
and for other purposes. 

Fietp Orricers. The colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major of a 
regiment are called field officers. 

FieLp Piece. A small cannon. 

Fitz. The front and rear rank man constitute a file. 

Frac Orricer. The commander of a squadron. 

Fiank. Part of a side; part of a bastion’ The side of an army 
or fleet. 

ForaGe. The hay, straw, and oats required for the horses of an 
army. 

Poatoan Hope. A party of officers and men selected—generally 
volunteers—to attack a breach in storming a work. The duty is 
very dangerous, and the survivors receive promotion. 

Fort. Any military work designed to strengthen a point against 
every attack, is a fort. If it be an important and complete fort it is 
called a fortress. 

FortTIFICATIONS are works of strong character to defend a city or 
some extensive front. When they are made entirely of earth they 
are called field fortifications; when of masonry, permanent fortifica- 
tions. 

Fourtovuen. Leave of absence granted to warrant and non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers. 

Fuse. A tube filled with combustible materials, which is fixed in 
a shell; it burns, when ignited, for a calculated time before it reaches 
the powder in the shell and explodes it. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

BremincHaM. Mr. Charles H. Wright, who has been a success- 
ful teacher in Greenwich for about four years, has been appointed 
Principal of the Birmingham graded school. Mr. Wright is a good 
teacher, and devotes himself with much enthusiasm ‘to his chosen 
calling. 

Greenwicn. Mr. Wright is succeeded at Greenwich by Mr. 
Wakeman, assisted by Mr. Hoyt. 


East Bripcerort. Mr. James Young, having resigned the 
charge of the school in this place, Mr. Huber Clark, late of Portland, 
has been elected to succeed him. 

Porttanp. Mr. E. B. Paddock, late of Hartford, succeeds Mr. 
Clark as Principal of the graded school in this place, and Miss Au- 
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gusta L. Curtis succeeds Mr. Paddock in Hartford; both are grad- 
uates of the Normal School, and have proved efficient teachers. 

New Britany. Miss Eliza Talcott, who has for the last three 
years taught in the High School, has resigned on account of ill health 
and is succeeded by Miss Genevra Wright, of New Haven. 

Marine. We rejoice to learn that this State is to have two Normal 
Schools. A bill was passed by the last Legislature making provision 
for the establishment of one school in the eastern part of the State, 
and one in the western, and a special committee was appointed to de- 
cide upon locations. We congratulate Superintendent Weston and the 
friends of education for the success which have crowned so success- 
fully their earnest efforts in behalf of the schools of Maine; and we 
congratulate the friends of public schools in having at the head of ed- 
ucational matters a gentleman so eminently fitted for the duties of the 
office as Mr. Weston has shown himself to be. 

Cuicaco. Wm. H. Wells, Esq. has been re-elected Superintend- 
ent of the schools of this city. He has filled the office since 1856 to 
very great acceptance, and has devoted himself with the utmost fidel- 
ity to the improvement of the schools. Mr. Wells is a native of Con- 
necticut, where he commenced teaching. He now ranks with the 


most eminent educators of the age,—and deservedly so._ 


G&S We hope no one will fail to read the article on schocl govern- 
ment. We believe Mr. Bond’s views gre eminently practical and 
sensible. We would also call special attention to the extracts from 
Prof. Hart’s address. They contain excellent hints from one of our 
best educators. We wish we had space for the entire address. 

Apo.ocy. By mistake the March No. of our Journal was sent to 
afew of our subscribers instead of the April No. If those who re- 
ceived it will do us the favor to return it with their names legibly writ- 
ten on the cover, we will gladly send the April No. in exchange. 
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GREENLEAF’S 
NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA; 


AN EASY ANALYTIC COURSE 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ALGEBRA, 


COMBINING THE 
MOST APPROVED MODERN METHODS, PROGRESSIVELY DEVELOPED 
AND SIMPLIFIED. 
OG Sixth Electrotype Edition, just issued. 


This book is not a revised edition of the ‘“ TREATISE,” a work which has largely 
shared public favor, but entirely a NEW WORK, of a more elementary character; sim- 

le and easy, yet comprehensive, and designed to meet the growing wants of classes 
in Common Schools, which finish arithmetic at a comparative early age. 

The subject has been treated analytically throughout, and every effort has been 
made to combine logical clearncss and exhaustive thoroughness with terseness and 
elegant conciseness. 

ISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS, RATIONALIZATION, RADICAL Equations, and several 
other topics have been included, to give completeness to the book, but all treated ina 
manner to be readily comprehended by beginners. 

In short, no labor or expense has been spared to make this work the Best of its 
kind ever published in any country. 

During the few months that this work has been published, it has been adopted as a 
Text-book in many of the best schools in ‘various parts of New ENGLAND and the 
Mipp.e Srares, and has received the highest commendations from the most eminent 
educators, a few of which are subjoined: 


Barttetr Hicu Scnoot, New Lonpon, Cr., Dec. 22, 1862. 


I have examined Greenleaf’s New Elementary Algebra, and am much pleased with 
it. The principles are few and clearly expressed. ‘Thesuperiority of the work, above 
other elementary treatises, in my opinion, consists in the well-selected and numerous 
examples,—fully sufficient to illustrate and impress every principle. I am now giv- 
ing the work a practical test, in a class of 20, with much satisfaction. 

4 " E. B. JENNINGS, Principal. 
RussELL’s COLLEGIATE Home Institute, New HAvEn, Nov. 18, 1862. 

I have carefully examined Greenleaf’s ‘“‘ New Elementary Algebra,” and am so well 
pleased with it that I have adopted it as a Text-book for beginners. It gives me 
pleasure to state, that we use Greenleaf’s entire series of Mathematics, and that as a 
series, I consider them unsurpassed by any now in use. 

J. B. CHASE, Instructor in Mathematics. 


Keene, N. H., Jan. 20, 1868. 

BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, Esq.—Sir: Ihave examined your “ New Elementary Al- 

bra,”’ also your “‘ Geometry and Trigonometry.” The New Elementary Algebra 
is a work of transcendent merit, and is admirably calculated to supply the wants of 
our Common Schools and Academies. The Treatise on Geometry and Trigonometr 
opens an inexhaustible mine of wealth on these topics, the most important in their practi- 
cal results of the whole range of Mathematics. It is, decidedly, the most complete, 
elaborate and comprehensive Text-book on these subjects, that has come under my 
notice. It can not fail to meet the requisitions of the High School, the Academy, and 
the College. JOSEPH PERRY. 


GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 

sso I generally used in the best schools of every State in the Union, as to have become 
A NATIONAL STANDARD. 

FOR COMMON SCHOOLS: FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 





New Primary Arithmetic, National Arithmetic, 
Intellectual Arithmetic, New Elementary Algebra, 
Common School Arithmetic, | Treatise on Algebra, 
Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry. 





(G~All interested are respectfully invited to correspond with us. 


Published by ROBERT 8, DAVIS & OO., Boston, 
March, 1868,—2 ins. 



































(fg ist. Ina truly PROGRESSIVE® 
and PRACTICAL arrangement. Wy; 


2nd. In simple Elocutionary 
@ Rules and Exercises, in con- FP 
y nection with illustrative Read-@ 
ing Lessons. 3 
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3d. In New and peculiarly ap-\| 
propriate reading matter. 


4th. In the correction of Er- 
Se rorsin Pronunciation, Questions 
@and numerous EXPLANATORY 
NOTES 


5th. In furnishing a thorough fy 
and systematic course in read- 
ing, spelling, and defining. 


6th. In being well adapted to 
every grade of schools. 
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7th. In mechanical execution, 
iz: paper, printing, binding 
t nd Pictorial illustrations, 
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TEACHERS LOOKING FOR THE 


“BEST TEXT-BOOKS” 


WILL PLEASE EXAMINE THE 


“NATIONAL SERIES,” Published by A. 8S. BARNES & BURR, 
A copy of their Catalogue is sent to any address, post-paid, on application. 
AMONG THEIR TEXT-BOOKS ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


1st. The Unrivaled Series of Geographies. 

By James MonreirH AND Francis MCNALLY. A little work on the object method 
of Teaching Geography is in preparation, and will be ready in a few weeks, designed 
to take the place of “First Lessons in Geography,” by James Monteith. 

2d. The Established System of Mathematics. 
_ By Cuartes Davigs, LL. D. New Edition of his Arithmetical Course just pub- 


lished. 
3d. The Popular Series of Readers and Spellers. 
By Parker & Watson. Books that are rapidly finding their way into thousands 
of schools, and are winning the admiration of all Teachers who use them. 
4th. The Approved System of English Grammar. 
By S. W. Cuark, of the Cortland Academy, N. Y. Illustrated by a splendid Chart 


and Key. 
5th. The Standard Histories of Mrs. Willard. 


Embracing “History of the United States,’ and “Universal History ;” also “English 
History,” by A. B. Berard; “Roman History,” by F. W. Ricord—which are often 
accompanied by “Dwight’s Grecian and Roman Mythology.” 


6th. The Beautiful and Practical Text-Book on Natural Philosophy. 


Translated and Edited by W. G. Peck, from “Ganot’s Popular Physics.” Well de~ 
signed to follow “‘Norton’s First Book in Natural Philosophy,” and is the great Text- 
Book of the day. 


7th. The Principles of Chemistry, applied to Agriculture and the Arts. 


agar the most recent discoveries in the Science. By Jonn A. Porter, Yale 
@llege. A Box of Chemicals is also prepared to accompany the book, costing only 
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8th. Prof. Wood’s New Botany 
Is the great Text-Book for all our best institutions, and generally introduced. 


9th. Mansfield’s Political Manual, and Howe's Young Oitizen’s Ohate- 
chism, 
Are books which teach the pupil to understand the principles of his Government. 


10th. Pujol and Van Norman’s Complete French Olass-Book. 
Embracing Grammar-Reading, Conversation, Correspondence, and Dictionary, is 
pronounced far superior to all other French books for schools. 
Some one hundred other different Text-Books could be added to this list. pant 
tions of each, however, can be found in A. S. BARNES & BURR’S DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE, which teachers are invited to send for. Address 
A. S. BARNES & BURR, New York. 














Professor Wood’s Botany. 


BARNES & BURR, Publishers of the National Series of Standard School Books, 
51 and 58 John Street, New York, would respectfully announce a new work, entitled, 
OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTANY, udanel for beginners in the science, and calcu- 
lated to inspire a love for the study of plants and flowers. By Alphonso Wood. Price 
$1.25. This book will be published March 20th. The book is filled with illustrations. 

BARNES & BURR publish the “Comp.ere Ciass-Booxk 1n Botany,” by Professor 
Wood, now the chief standard in all our best institutions. Price $2.50. 













IMPORTANT AIDS TO TEACHERS. 
INFUSING LIFE AND JOY INTO THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


GYMNASTICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manvat or Gymnastic Exercisss, for Schools and Families. By Samor, W. Mason, Mas- 
ter of the Eliot School, Boston. Illustrated with 32 Engravings. 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

Physical exercises in schools, such as are described and illustrated in the ‘ Manual’ of Mr. 
Mason, will be found a wonderful auxiliary in securing the highest mental development, main- 
taining good order, and turning the labor—and sometimes the dull routine of the school-room— 
into unalloyed pleasure, and rendering instruction a mere pastime, as it always should be. 


THEORY AND ART OF PENMANSHIP. 


A Manual for teachers. Containing a full statement of Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s cele- 
brated method of teaching; including Class-Drill, Writing in Concert, Criticism, and Correction 
of Errors ; Hints toward Awakening Interest, etc., etc. Together with a Complete Analysis and 
Synthesis of Script Letters, as developed in the Series of Writing-Books. Illustrated with En- 
gravings. 12mo. Price $1. 

An eminent teacher in one of our large cities says: “In waking up an interest, my hopes 
are more than realized: My pupils now welcome the hour for writing, and it is no longer a 
weary experience. I can most heartily recommend the system and series of books.” 

#*» Copies of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of advertised price. 


PAYSON, DUN'TON & SCRIBNER’S SYSTEM OF 


PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 
THE MOST COMPLETE, SYSTEMATIC, AND BEST EVER PUBLISHED. 


Comprising the CommonSchool Series, the Business Series, and the Ladies’ Series; with 
copies at the head of the page, executed in the most beautiful manner, and in a style exactly 
resembling the handwriting of the authors. 

A system which has done more for the advancement of this important branch of education 
than any other ever published, and which has been the means of awakening an interest in the 
subject never before felt. 


Which has been introduced into nearly every State in the Union 











has had and is now having 


a larger and more extensive sale than any series ever published, and is entitled to be considered 


Tae NATIONAL System. 


Which drew from the celebrated educator, the Hon. Horacs MAny, the flattering approval : 
‘“ This is the first common-sense system Ihave ever seen.” 


Which has received from the PRINCIPALS OF THE BEST Boston ScHoots their indorsement as 
the ‘‘ best series of writing-books extant,’ ‘‘ the results of which have been so satisfactcry that 
they have, upon their own merits, increased in favor and popularity till they are used in our 
schools without a rival.’’ 

Which the Scnoot Commirree or Lowest, speaking in their report of writing, style “a very 
perfect system of penmanship, whose introduction has added much to its interest, and in many 
schools awakened a spirit of ardor almost amounting to enthusiasm.” 


Of which the Crry SopeRINTENDENT OF Brook yn (N. Y.) in his report says: “ The books in 
general use are those of Payson, Dunton & Scribner . . . and with astonishing results. I 
have never seen finer specimens of improvement in the best writing academies or private 
seminaries. 

Of which the Principals OF ONE OF THE LARGEST PuBLIC ScHooLs IN N. Y. City say: “ Their 
introduction into this school has becn a complete success. A very remarkable improvement has 
taken placein the writing of every individual—even in the least hopefuleases. . . . So de- 
cided are our convictions in this matter, that this system and method of teaching have been 
adopted for the whole school.” 


Of which all the PrincipaLs AND WritInG TEACHERS IN THE PuBLic ScHoors or Cancrnnati 
unite in saying: ‘‘ Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy-Books are doing most excellent service in 
allour writing departments. They are entirely and unqualifiedly satisfactory, as the recent ex- 
amination abundantly proves.” ‘ 

Andof which all of the Tzacners or Taz Pusiic ScHoots or Catcaco say: ** Theintroduction 
of Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s System of Penmanship in the Public Schools of Chicago has 
been attended with the most gratifying results. . . . We are happy to say that your system 
has given entire satisfaction, and we most cordially recommend it to all.” 

The above are but a few from the very large number of testimonials which have been given 
from ail parts of the Union, to the value and importance of this system. Had we space, they could 
be increased almost indefiaitely. 

«*» A particular description of the various books of the series, with specimens, and commend- 
atory notices from eminent teachers, will be sentif appliedfor. Teachers unacquainted with the 
system are requested to send for specimens. 


Complete Catalogues of our yaluable School-books sent free by mail. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 117 Washington St., Boston. 





CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Primary 
Schools and Classes. ’ 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outiine Maps, and designed for Intermediate 
Schools and Classes. Price sixty cents. 

This book contains : 

Ist. INTRODUCTORY LEssoON. 

2d. GeoGRAPHICAL DEFINITIONS, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. Descriptive GroGRapny, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to students. 

5th. GENERAL Questions, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A PronouncinG VocABULARY of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and 
_ High Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. Price $1.20. 

This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, but 

more extensive., It contains a eomplete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 


description of countries, and an outline cf Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price thirty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS, 
Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price, 


$15.00 per set. : 
The above works furnish a greatly improved plan of instruction, by which the 


use of the Outline Maps is systematized and simplified, combined with appro- 
priate lessons from the text-book, and made in the highest degree practical. 

The maps in the Geographies are arranged on the plan of the Outline Maps, 
to which the books are specially adapted; the Maps, Keys, Questions, Descrip- 
tions of Countries, Review Questions, &c., being given in their appropriate order, 
present an arrangement of text-books in perfect harmony with the Outline Maps. 

While this arrangement will greatly enhance the value of the Outline Maps, 
the Geographies may be used independently, and are believed to be better 
suited to the wants of pupils than other similar text-books. 

The Mapping Plates are just the thing for map-drawing, and render the exer- 
cise easy and highly beneficial. 


SHERWOOD’S WRITING SPELLER, Price ten cents. 
This book is designed for the. class to write out lessons inspelling. It contains directions 
for marking errors, &c., and is well suited to the wants of schools. 


Sherwood’s Speller and Pronouncer, Price ten cents. 
This book contains seventy lessons composed of words in common use and of difficult 
Advanced classes will find it very valuable. It may be used to advan 
e 


ortho ane ' 
with the Writing Speller. Copies of either Speller will be sent by mail on receipt of 


price, ten cents. 
0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 


HARTFORD, Oct., 1862. 








